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REHEARSAL AGAINST TIME 
“I have seen Minute-glasses; Glasses 
so short-liv’d.” 


METEOROLOGY 


©RCHED on the sliding roof he saw 
ERC g 
What angry relatives would never see: 
The bright red buildings, in the moving mist, 
The bright red building the moving t 
Of an academy set along a row of solemn 


Faded hills. 


He saw Corot, a savage gray-billed bird, 
Transform the leafless trees to green, 

And streak the clouds with black — he turned 
His head and set the compass on his knee 

To find the four directions of the wind. 


Then the vane. He drilled the apex 
Of the cupola, he drilled and drove 
The spike, to fix four gilded letters 
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In the clearing air and loose the sagittary sign 
To storm, the pacing horse. 


He watched a cat along the railroad tracks, 
Until she disappeared in lengthy grass, 
And crossed the stubble where a fire 

With its red advance, had left 

The tussocks black. 


So much for this. So much he learned 

Of space, but left the golden runner 

On the ridge to make the weather and the wind 
Until one day a tempest baffled him: 

The arrow pointed east, the horse raced north. 


HELIOS: PARHELION 


Take your hands from the face: 
She will never know 

Why you graze the florid lips; 
She will not understand. 


After so many slipshod spasms 
She is tricked to an end 

By arrogant matchless flight 
Of this screaming bird 


As he swings in the spokes of the sun, 
This fiery wheel, 

The gilded disk turning the air 

To light and tawny sky. 
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She watches the gull come down 

To the sloping sand ; she knows 

The long course through the tidal bay 
From ocean inland ; 


Now she will put aside 

The indices of hate. 

She will see the arc of the wind 
In bellowing trees 


And the great sun, and stand 
With the gold on her face, 

The streaming yellow light, 

She will trace the curvet of light 


While the slow birds drift at the edge 
Of the tides, she will turn 

(She will never be still) 

To the sullied pines and the landed dead, 


To a mock sun of blood 

And a clutter of dials in the smoke. 
She will reckon her time 

With a broken stone and parhelion — 


Take your hands from the face: 
She will not understand — 


Loose your pack over Europe! 
The sundogs howl! She will reckon 
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Her time with a glass Gath 
Till a bullet scatters the sand — 


Toq 
She will not understand. With 
Of si 
BEYOND MEDUSA To f 
“There are women worse than the Medusa, In ti 
who more or less follow her history; the woman ‘ 
who committed sacrilege with Poseidon, and Our 
who was punished for the crime, not only Like 
for herself, but for the terrible children.” On 
She must return to the house where the worm Pet: 
Scores his track in the beam, and the heavy sill 
No longer cases the door from the stammering wind, Th 
To her monstrous children whom she cannot kill, Th 
t 
Marked for her crime with our father in this room, To 
As they planned our treacherous birth in their lust, Hi 
While the hideous owl screamed from the barren tree, 
And the cat set his speechless print in the thickening dust. nn 
i 
This was the reasoned sacrilege, paid for in full; | At 
Vague, and ashamed of her power, she has grown old, 
But she broods on her sons, and the host is imagined pure sf 
children, : 
While the works of the clock are stopped by the seeping T 
cold... A 
Let the sweater lie. She will come to pick it up, V 
Going like a bedlamite through the empty rooms, )y 
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Gathering scraps and wool for a terrible fire 
To quicken the blood — we are the ones she dooms 


With her stare: gray eyes, but she lacks the fillet 

Of snakes, and her wiry hair is pinned and bent 

To follow the shape of the skull. She will pursue us 
In time to the end of faith, when we have spent 


Ourselves, and the anger has worn to a thread for the moth, 
Like the yellow sweater snatched from the couch and flung 
On her shoulders, the brilliant roses fading in her fist, 
Petals dropped on the rugs and scattered among 


The blowzy mohair trees. She will never forget 

The other arrogant crime committed so long ago when she 
turned 

To face her lover hume from the ships, when she tasted 

His mouth with its brine, and the hate as she learned 


To despise him, cooling like stone, freezing in front 

Of her; then as she soured his blood, she could stand no more, 

And fixed her eyes to the mirror, caught by her own studied 
skill, 

Till the mercury flaked from the glass to the hardwood floor. 


The roses he’d brought exploded with light through the room, 

And the bottle crashed down from the shelf, but the house 
grew still. 

We are the children, immune to her schemes of fright, 

Not flexed to the magic, trapped by the acrid will, 
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Stifling with her in the landslide of scarlet roses, 

The lengths of yarn, the stench of this mouldering place; 
She has said the story so often it carries no fire 
Flickering madly across the tortured face. 


SIGNALS BEFORE STORM 


for Alexander Giampietro 


Here, at the lake, in summer’s sudden convulsion, 

the gasp as the season shudders and rolls into autumn, 

the last surface-calm before the barometer drops, 

I see the fish, like insane torpedoes, scudding over the bottom. 


Then the rigid startled reflection, the image in the eyes 
as I see my terror for winter, my fingers like animal claws, 
the ice in my hair, the tangle of leaves among branches, 
this is the scene, the epileptic pause. 


Now, as the cliffs of light topple into the gulf and the wind 

rises, screaming against the dark pine-needles, finding the bone 

that is circled with flesh, with the knowledge of death like a | 
wound 

at the temple, I am left with the touch of cold stone. 


There, in the distance, the snow comes, to cover my face, 
as I turn from the light and the light drops away; 

the night comes on slowly, sweeping the storm before it, 
and crosses the water, the curtain of snow hides the bay. 


Samuel French Morse 
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THREE POEMS 
CASSIOPOEIA AND THE POET 


Tiar of dun night steeds, diamond-frettled, 
Glinting thy tossing white fire flakes, flickering 
Phosphorent rims of night tides: O bright-petalled 
Florescence of star-flowers! In thy bickering 


He watched his soul’s constellar life begin 

Among thy nebulous star-showers. Those five points, 
Those chiefest luminaries whose hyaline 

And jacinth-flashing crescents flame anoints, 


Glowed not for him, nor in the nether lights 
(The milder visicnaries of duller beaming) 

His glimmering orb appeared. Yet hope invites 
The lustrous ascent, the comet streaming 


High through the vocal night. Though herald blew 
No loud event; no agéd prophet dreaming 
Presaged the starry visitant anew, 

With stray and lag approach of little seeming. 


Yet mother! as thy shore-bound maid might yearn 
A last relief from shackles of the rock; 

Grant that celestial aspirant may burn 

His steady light, and in thy shrine may lock. 
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LOVE’S FEAR 


On Beachy Head, in Sussex 


Now the high winds are dying, 
The loud halloo of the storm 
Sped on, and the sea spray crying 
Inland like some fey form 


Flying a feared pursuit, 
Seems but a singing echo... 
Hark to the cliff’s low bruit 
Of the sea swell far below! 


O my love, ’tis now the rising 
And falling heart must tell 

Its sudden sad surmising — 
How the years as some sea swell 


That spills on the midmost ocean 
Shall furrow the future’s shore, 
Where lips have lost their motion 
And you and I no more 


Are lovers each to the other 
Who loved surpassing dear, 
And blood burns in another — 
O love, this hour I fear. 
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Philip Parker 


IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


Oxford 


A whisper comes to men and speaks of things 
Hidden within a world where only thoughts 
Are masters, and that gentle whisper brings 
Desire to write its message: it imports 

The little more, the life unlived, the ken 
Beyond the compass of a day and night, 
Although it bodies from the minds of men 
As warmth might waver from a hidden light. 


That voice has stirred in every age, and here 
Are gathered all its messages, which told 

‘To many a suppliant and votive ear, 

Eagerly caught, were pondered and enrolled. 
Rank upon rank the quiet work now lies, 

For here are many whispers — and some sighs. 


Philip Parker 
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THE WATCHERS 


WE IN THE FIELDS 


Dawn and a high film, the sun burned it, 

But noon had a thick sheet, and the clouds coming, 

The low rain-bringers, trooping in from the north, 

From the far cold fog-breeding seas, the womb of the storms. 

Dusk brought a wind and the sky opened; 

All down the west the broken strips lay snared in the light, 

Bellied and humped and heaped on the hills. 

The set sun threw the blaze up, 

The sky lived redly, banner on banner of far-burning flame, 

From south to the north, the furnace-door wide and the 
smoke rolling. 

We in the fields, the watchers from the burnt slope, 

Facing the west, facing the bright sky, 

Hopelessly longing tv know the red beauty. 

But the unable eyes, the too-small intelligence, 

The insufficient organs of reception not a thousandth part 
enough to take and retain. 

We stared, and no speaking, and felt the deep loneness of 
incomprehension — 

The flesh must turn cloud, the spirit, air, 

The transformation to sky and the burning, 

Absolute oneness with the west and the down sun. 

But we, being earth-stuck, watched from the fields 

Till the rising rim shut out the light, 
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William Everson 


Till the sky changed, the long wounds healed, 
Till the rain fell. 


DUST AND THE GLORY 


On a low Lorrainian knoll a leaning peasant sinking a pit 

Meets rotted rock and a slab. 

The slab cracks and is split, the old grave opened, 

His spade strikes iron and keenly rings. 

Out of the earth he picks an ancient sword, 

Hiltless with rust and the blade a long double curve, 

Steel of no Roman nor Teuton king, 

But metal struck in the sleeping East and lost in the raids. 

He turns it awhile in the thick hands, 

His thumb searching the eaten edge, and throws it aside. 

The brown strip winks in the light and is sunk; 

Winks once in a thousand years, in the sun and the singing 
air, 


And is lost again in the ground. 


Attila, you rode your hordes from the Asian slopes and swept 
to the west; 
In the screaming dawns you struck the rich earth and left 


it smoking ; 


og 


truck and butchered and lived like the crimson arc of a 
cutting knife, 
Roaring down Rome and the north-born Goths. 


Through the reeling years you ran like a wolf, 
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Side-slashing blindly from border to border the length of 
that bleeding land 

Till your own lust killed you, and the dark swarm broke. 

In the nights the moon crawls to the west and is hidden; 

The dawns bloom in the east ; 

The fogs gather. 

Attila, in your frenzy of life you burned, but for nothing; 

You roared for an instant, shook the world’s width, broke 
the fierce tribes. 

You are outdone: the earth that you raped has been ravaged | 
more foully; 

The cities you sacked have been burnt and rebuilt a hundred | 
times. 

From your day to this the valleys you plundered 

Have known killing and looting, the sharp violence, 

The running thunder shaking the night, 

A gasping moment of peace and then at it again! 





Yet you struck deep: in the fields the earth gives up a 
curious sword; 

The bright-haired folk of a German farm 

Regard with doubt a baby born with oval eyes; 

In a gusty hut an old man hugs the hearth 

And tells an ancient story. 








William Everson 

















MOOD 


Though words are littered to my hand 
nothing they build can house my need. 
Though words, a masked bedizened band, 


surround me, mock — assail — evade — 


though words come flowing from afar 
having from ancient hills their red 
and from this sky their cloud, their star, 
still thirsty, mute, I bow my head. 


For I am caught here needing speech, 
sick with a lovely song unsung. 
Waves broken on a desolate beach, 
O not your strange confusing tongue 


but rather the enchanted beat, 

the deep eternal surge and sway — 
silence, then running rapturous feet — 
comes nearer what my heart would say. 


Grace Fallow Norton 
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A ROOM IN A HOUSE 


AFTER MOVING TO A QUIET ROOM 


Here purrs the pillowing kitten and we read. 

The room is radiatored warm and walled 

against siren and tremble from trucks, which commerce-called, 
stagger below like pin-game balls that succeed 

at last in entering where no pins impede; 

our table baskets fruit, which yesterday sprawled 
Rubens-ripe in the market. We are installed. 

We smile for speech, and silence is agreed. 


But thinking shouts down silence: word-temblers tear 
our walls open for the quaking world to use 

the cracks in for gateway ; echoes from everywhere 
over-run our room, and we pay dues 

in deeds to the trembling invaders. The kitten can spare 
the world, but we cannot so sinuously choose. 


STUDENTS TO WORKERS 


Lean on our minds, like men on jackhammers 
burrowing, bursting through country rock, 
opening lodes, pockets of fact. 

Furnace our love, which glows like coke, 

to smelt stubborn alloy for tomorrow. 

Aim our anger! And boys know anger 

when bullies jeer, destroying, bashing in 
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earnest hideouts tunnelled in the hillside. . . . 
And we are men, and it is mines... and homes... 


THE INTELLECTUAL IN 1937 


Hammering shakes a house behind me — 

as weathered planks patch rotten ones 

and rusty nails pierce jamb and joint — 
dizzying the ants in the wood, and blinding. 


Thus poverty, seeking to prop up age 

to linger on through a few more suns, 
adds vacuum to zero to decimal point, 
adds footnote to an empty page. 


And the termites, forced from their tenement houses 
in the ancient wood, now riot-like 
go frenzying asunder here 


until some simple plan arouses. 


And I, as the insects, shaken free 

from sagging structure, must learn to like 
the looking for new plans to engineer 

and better blue-prints to build on — bitterly. 


Franklin Folsom 


Franklin Folsom 
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THE CORAL BOUGH 


MING FEI 
Ou Yang Hsiu 
(1017-1072 
The Mongols’ homes are on their swift horses, 
To hunt down the beasts is their sport. 
They go wherever spring waters are sweetest, 
Into fields where the grasses are lush, they escort 
Their strong ponies. No settled dwelling place is theirs. 
For when they hear the scream of frightened birds 
Or the terror loosed from fleeing beasts, 
Hard they ride to chase the frenzied herds. 


Who gave away the Chinese maid to the Mongol prince? 

No mercy had the winds upon her crystal face, 

She met no countryman beyond the Wall! 

On that sorrowful journey. But when her horse forgot his 
hunting pace, 

She loosed the reins, unbound her heart 

And hummed and wept and sang a homesick song 

On the pi-ba. The Mongols gathered close to listen 


And they were moved. Her precious face was like a flower 


withered long, 
Or like the flowing water, already flown away. 


She died at the margin of the sky and earth 
And her pi-ba was carried to the China of Han. 
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Elizabeth Y. Gilbert and Su Kai Ming 


And in the court of Han, her ladies wished to try the worth 

Of Ming Fei’s melody. But the sadness she had left within 
the lute 

Was so great that the song was even sadder when they sang. 

Slender were the fingers of those ladies who were born 

Each in a wedding chamber. But even when the sombre 
twang 

Of the pi-ba filled their halls, how could they, 

Who had never known the dusty road to Mongol Land, 

How could they understand that this song could truly 
break the heart? 


THREE DESIRES 
Feng Yien Chi 
(c. 930) 
At this April banquet, we laugh as we dine, 
And I sing a song after each cup of wine. 
Then I curtsy several times with decorous hands 
And name my three desires: first, that my lord withstands 
The summers and the winters of a thousand years. 
Second, though my body undergo a thousand fears 
Of age, it shall be firm and strong. 
My last wish, that we shall belong 
To each other like the swallows on the tree, 
And that every year shall bind my gracious lord to me. 


Translated by Elizabeth Y. Gilbert and Su Kai Ming 
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TO DEATH 


I 


No one has seen the land 

Where Death shall lead me. 

Perhaps the hills are pale with a new hue, 
There may be color which no eyes have seen, 
Only at first the soft gray rain of silence. 
But my two hands shall be comforted — 

I shall not be lonely. 


II 


My heart sings 
Because Earth is beautiful 
And is my home. 


My heart sings 
Because I have a lover, 
And my life is a bright path. 


My heart sings 
Because I have knowledge that Death 
Will be as beautiful as Earth or as my lover. 


Ill 


My yellow bird 
Clings to the perch in its cage. 
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Old and disconsolate, 

Its feathers fallen, 

Its song gone, 

I may not set my yellow bird free. 

But another kinder than I, 

More merciful, more wise, 

Will open the door of the cage; 

Then a newly-born streak of sunlight 

Will flit among the branches of the peach tree. 


IV 


When I am close to you, 

And your bright hair is stirred 
By even my lightest breath, 

I could not be so glad 

Unless I knew of Death. 


Death the Uniter — 

When our world is done 

No trick of age shall part us, 
We are one. 


When I am close to you, 

And your bright hair is stirred 
By even my lightest breath, 

I could not be so glad 

Unless I knew of Death. 


Frances Shaw 


Frances Shaw 
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LYRICS 


ORPHAN 


I wander in a tangled wood, 
Thorn-deep. I go alone. 

My long hair spreads a stifling hood. 
My shadow searches stone 


And strives to find some pathway in 

The labyrinthine wild. 

Stiff nettles prick my tautened skin. 

Winds sigh, “Whose child — whose child?” 


“No one’s. No one’s...’’ tall myrtle trees 
Deliriously reply 

Their finger-leaves in avid frieze 
Distended on the sky 


That holds the stars far out of reach. 
“No one’s. And she is lost,” 

The cedars whisper each to each 

All shivering with frost. 


PLEA 


This stillness is a kind of death 

It is so still. 

Now all my strength goes out of me 
And all my will. 
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Supernal Shadow, be my shroud... 
Be, Sleep, my tomb 

That I need never rise to see 
Dawn’s dreary doom. 


My sorrow is a broken brand 
Burned overlong — 

But leave it close beside me 
To make plain my song. 


AUTO-DA-FE 


Me, my own victim 
Self-impaled 

On two beams 

I rudely nailed: 


My pride was other, 
Grief the one 

To support 

The crossbeam on. 


Laura Lee Bird 


Laura Lee Bird 
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THE SHUTTLE 


THIS HOUR 


At break of dawn the shape of life 
Is chiselled with a keener knife, 
And angularities emerge 

From the illusion of a curve. 


This is the hour that imparts 

A special nudity to hearts, 

When every secret thing is known 
Inward to the very bone. 


No mist of rain nor veil of snow 

Can blur this stark intaglio 

Of sculptured hill and hollowed plain, 
Poignant as thought, distinct as pain. 


This is the keen recurrent edge 

Of shuttling time. The frosty hedge, 
The arrowed song of birds betray 

The sword unsheathed in break of day. 


This is the hour when men who dare 
Shake lightning from their unbound hair, 
And cherish in their last retreat 

The will to bear, the strength to meet 
Unflinchingly and with iron heart 

The steel that smites the breast apart! 
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MY LOVE WAS LIGHT 


My love was light the old wives said — 
Light was my love and better dead! 


My love was of such little worth 
Stones were but wasted on her tomb; 
She left no kettle by the hearth, 

No crying child nor silent loom. 


My love drank wine the old wives said 
And danced her empty days away ; 

She baked no bread, she spun no thread, 
She shaped no vessels out of clay.... 


But how should old wives understand 
Eternally my heart must grieve, 
The cup remembering in her hand, 


Thomas Lanier Williams 


‘The dance her ghostly feet still weave.... 


My love was light the old wives said — 
Light was my love and better dead! 


Thomas Lanier Williams 
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A MEASURE OF EARTH 
To Sarah Conger 


PRAISE FOR STARS 


The wick has burned to dark; the pen falls, for shuttered 
panes 

Close in more darkness. Pages are ready to fly 

At the gloom’s least movement. Dreaming is all but over: 
shadows hang in the brain’s 

Stale-watered deep no longer abrim with stars and sky. 


Nothing is left to do but lift a window and lean 

To gaze where, bright in their yellow fleece, the planets 
flock, 

Heads west, on purple pasture; out of His hands they graze, 
slow and clean 

As His infinite breath and punctual as Heaven’s clock. 


Why must the mind, like a weary heart, unclose 

Its pool to the stars over and over as before? 

That its deep may again brim crystal from blurred repose, 
Leaving its wisdom less and its beauty more. 


FRIGID INTERVAL 


Now frost has sealed the hum of autumn, and wind has sown 
The fog-grey grass ironically bristling earth’s desolate 
breast — 
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Walter Kidd 


So stripped and silenced, she numbs to defeat as stoic and 
brittle as stone, 


Past the ravaging lust of growth. This frosty defeat is rest. 


And though her passion may freeze to the source, no seeds 
despair 

Of April ahead; they and earth but doze in pretense of 
death — 

Content at heart with crystal peace unflawed by desire and 
fertile care, 

Content with flameless brilliance in winter’s austere breath. 


For weary to death of summer labor, weary of sun, 

It is right for her to accept a rest that is sterile and deep 
And only right she should sparkle with cold desolation — 
Her passion estranged in the crystal dream of wintry sleep. 


SOIL MATE 


All day I see the plowman turning 
Green earth bare,— 

Half-drowsy with the steady plodding, 
Unaware 

Of more than slow black furrows coiling 
From the share. 


I see him toil, uncouth and primal 


As his creed: 
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To sow and harvest for a planet’s 
Timeless need 

And measure earth’s great solar dreaming 
In a seed. 


Walter Kidd 


CALIFORNIA COAST 


Not in small painted towns whose color rips 

The solitude of shores kelp-strung and gray, 

Not in La Jolla, Carmel, Monterey, 

Your beauty lies — minxes with rouge-smeared lips; 
Not along wharf lines where a city dips 

Its dirty fingers in the pile-split spray — 

San Pedro, Newport, San Francisco Bay — 
Scumming your waters with the bilge of ships: 


Yours is a torn and wistful beauty, born 

On lonely beaches when the tide is low — 

Fog tangled in the marsh-grass . . . a forlorn 
Blue heron wading in the afterglow . . . 

Dull silver lapping on a wet sand-bar . . . 

And lost wings circling near a ghost-white star. 


Doris Caldwell 
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FIVE POEMS 


SILVER THAW 


This room that was dark is full of glory 
With sunlight striking the crystal trees 

To the blown-glass air of the children’s story 
When Hansel creeps to the witch’s eaves. 
There are blue enchanted circles of shadow 
Where snow lies deep under quiet boughs 
And dried-up cat-tails march in the meadow 
Crowned with ice toward the shining house. 
The heart is caught by the brilliant moment 
Serene and light as the wood-smoke flies. 
All must be good, even the silent 

Mills and the children’s shadowed eyes. 


NO BEAUTY 


She that was Helen has no house 

But walks tiptoe in sun and rain. 

The flowers feel her not, the boughs 
Are marked no whit where she has lain 
And she had loveliness and I 

Of common earth aand heavy clay 
Recalled by no man’s lusty sigh 

Shall go her way. 

In Helen’s place I might regret 

The loss of light upon my hair 
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That every mortal may forget, 
For all I care. 


LONG LIVE THE QUEEN 


Cover her face, cover her face. 
She never was his heart’s desire. 
He set her in the queenly place 
But stared from her into the fire. 
Honor bound, honor bound, 
Never held a heart at all. 

Heart that is love’s faithful hound 
Dares the spikes on any wall. 
What he did and what he said 
Any gentleman would do. 

Now the tired queen is dead, 

He is lost, for he was true. 


TEST OF LOVE 


Men feed on women, on their flame 
And women like it so. 

It is the only sacrament 

Beauty can know. 

Men go and fail and come again, 
Fearful, to find 

If there be passion on the mouth 

So honey kind. 

What do men give women back? 
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Nothing to keep. 
That kiss that is the test of love. 
Silence and sleep. 


GALATEA 


There is no other with body and substance 

Whose hands take shape 
Out of the shadow, whose lips move 
With words that the heart hears, tear though they may 
At the padded heart, at the heart’s comfortable cover. 
There is no other 

With eyes like a child’s eyes. 

Dorothy Alyea 
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“THE UNACCREDITED PROFESSION” 


T MUST have been about the year 1889,” wrote Robinson 

in the December 1930 Colophon, “when I realized finally, 
and not without a justifiable uncertainty as to how the thing 
was to be done, that I was doomed, or elected, or sentenced 
for life, to the writing of poetry. . .. The prospect was inter- 
esting, if it was not altogether reassuring.” Now two years 
after his death, and with such anecdotal beginnings of biogra- 
phy as Mrs. Richards’ and Mr. Brown’s' (and many others, 
such as those scattered in Carl Van Doren’s memoirs and 
Mabel Luhan’s), and with a book of his letters and an 
oficial biography by Hermann Hagedorn soon to be issued, 
the curious may legitimately wonder what great sorrow or 
great love or similar importances there may have been in 
Robinson’s life, and we may presently be rewarded. Yet 
when all that is to be known about Robinson’s life is eventu- 
ally known, the central fact will remain what it always has 
been — his doomed election to the writing of poetry. What- 
ever informed books of revelation (big or small) there are to 
come, they are likely to illuminate that fact; whatever ulti- 
mate criticism selects and shapes the more enduring from 
the nearly fifteen hundred pages of his Collected Poems, no 
stringency can alter Robinson’s extraordinary importance to 





1E. A. R., by Laura E, Richards. Harvard University Press. 

Next Door to a Poet, by Rollo Walter Brown. Appleton-Century. 

Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

A Bibliography of Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Charles Beecher 
Hogan, Yale University Press. 
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American literature as an example of the integrated artist. 

Rollo Walter Brown, who has written skillfully of Rob- 
inson as he knew him through a dozen summers at the 
MacDowell Colony, reveals that “E. A.’s” most uncomfort- 
able hours were those that always followed his receipt of 
printed commentary that seemed to him to misinterpret or 
misunderstand his work or his purposes. “That was the thing 
that mattered! And I recall that nearly the quickest im- 
patience I ever saw Robinson exhibit was directed at myself 
the first time I ever talked with him. When I suggested 
an autobiographical impulse in that early sonnet, On the 
Night of a Friend’s Wedding, he said almost sharply, “Don’t 
look for me in my poetry, for you won’t find me there.” Ina 
moment, characteristically, he relented: ‘‘Well, maybe a 
little in that one,” he said. (Mr. Brown relates Robin- 
son’s startled apprehension at hearing an explanation of 
Unamuno’s theory that “all fictional characters are some- 
what autobiographical.’’) 

For, of course, it is true, in a broad sense, that Robinson 
is to be found in his work; in no modern poet is there, from 
first to last, so consecutive and‘ consistent a purpose and 
expression, so unmistakable a stamp of personality shaped to 
style. In Robinson’s first published poem, Thalia, which 
Mr. Hogan has rescued from the Gardiner, Maine, Reporter 
Monthly for his admirable Bibliography, we have even from 
the poet’s twenty-first year that unmistakable approach — 

Morocco, and the Muse, and mimicry 


Of what God never made and never meant 
- Himself —... 
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We know not, dying, what we may be, dead. 
We know not, living, what we are, alive. 


The laconic, cautious man, distant but sympathetic, shy but 
friendly, humorous but with a “cool elevation of spirit,” 
searching carefully to find the truth and reticent when he 
found it, these are all in the man and in the style. And 
this is as true of him as a younger son of a superior and 
temporarily prosperous family on Lincoln Street in Gardiner 
as it is of him as the “unintentionally” dominating figure 
whom Mr. Brown gives us against the Peterborough land- 
scape. Mrs. Richards, fondly recounting scraps of memo- 
ries of the young Robinson, accounts for winter sledding, 
summer swimming and many friends, but also: “His sister- 
in-law says he told her that at the age of eight or ten he 
had realized that he was different from the boys who liked 
only athletics and playing ball, and sometimes wished he 
had not been born.” 

Mrs, Richards’ and Mr. Brown’s books are somewhat 
supplementary. ‘The grand old lady (who was already 
famous when Robinson was a youth) concentrates her book 
on the Gardiner years when the darkly handsome young man 
worked at his “unaccredited profession” each day until he 
came downstairs to play the clarinet for his nieces. Next 
Door to a Poet -—and it is the clearest record to date of 
what Robinson ‘‘was like’ — works back toward the earlier 
details, for Mr. Brown unfolds his book just as his friend- 
ship with Robinson unfolded; and in the remembered remi- 
niscences are caught reflections of the long struggle Robin- 
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son maintained and of that pride which was never self- 
satisfaction and yet became a supposition at least that his 
belief in his work was not entirely mistaken. 

His work objectified his self-respect, and how that work 
absorbed him the new volume of Collected Poems testifies: 
the forty-five years of publishing have left, I figure, some- 
thing like a total of 45,000 lines. The six books published 
since the 1929 Collected have been added. A very little 
thoughtful editorship would have made this new edition 
more nearly complete. We need not now, perhaps, have had 
rescued early poems that Robinson himself eliminated in 
later printings, but such strays as Fortunatus and the Mo- 
dred fragment should be brought in. These and similar 
matters you will find accounted for in Mr. Hogan’s book; 
it is a bibliography done with such affectionate care that 
collectors, librarians, critics and biographers will find it 
necessary equipment. Its lists and descriptions comprise the 
books, the magazine and other original appearances, a selec- 
tive but large catalog of printed matter about Robinson 
and his poetry; and the appendix pages gather in some uncol- 
lected verse and prose. 

Even in that working skeleton of the poetry itself, the 
long and tenacious purpose shines in evidence; and when 
one turns to the stout collection of the real evidence — that 
central fact — what shall one say? 

We are close to the man; that, and the very extent of his 
achievement, forbid any attempt at conclusive criticism which 
of necessity must dare to be prophecy. One repeated non- 
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sense we can put aside: it is not true there was no growth 
in his work; in places The Children of the Night is nothing 
more than facile exercise — its real pages are those where 
Richard Cory and the portrait sonnets reveal the forming of 
his oblique style and the germination of his deep concern 
with humanity. There are some (Mr. Masters) who would 
reduce him to an annoying hairsplitter, others (Mr. Tate) 
who see him lost, unrooted ; there may yet be more of us who 
find him a subtle analyst who probed through the indignities 
of mankind for a nobility compounded of pathos and humor, 
probed with a belief in purpose deeply rooted, under a skep- 
tical and changing age, in an Emersonian confidence. Repe- 
tition, verbosity, and a restraint at times over-stylized will 
be found in these Collected Poems; more often, so it seems 
to me, a depth of understanding and an altitude of passion 
unmatched either in their quality or their frequency by any 
other American poet. And even if disagreements over the 
value of Robinson’s work are at last settled at a lower esti- 
mate than this, we may be sure that his career must still 
remain in its integrity a profound and unforgettable example. 


Winfield Townley Scott 


THE USE OF PRIZES 


As we go to press the Pulitzer Prizes for 1937 are an- 
nounced. The award in poetry goes to Robert Frost for 
4 Further Range, in fiction to Margaret Mitchell for Gone 
With the Wind, in drama to Moss Hart and George Kauf- 
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mann for You Can’t Take It With You, in biography to 
Allen Nevins for Hamilton Fish, and in history to Van 
Wyck Brooks for The Flowering of New England. ‘Two of 
these prizes go to works of distinction, Frost’s and Brooks’, 
but even they are insufficient to relieve our conviction that 
the Pulitzer honors have been long sunk in the doldrums of 
official lethargy and public indifference, and that they now 
mean little or nothing to the welfare of contemporary litera- 
ture. After the paltry books of verse honored in the past 
three years it may seem like ingratitude not to welcome a 
tribute to Robert Frost, but his success reminds us of what 
Mr. Mencken once said in another connection: it’s a good 
deal like electing Charles W. Eliot to an honorary member- 
ship in the Elks. Perhaps the judges at last despaired of 
their acumen and decided to fall back on a safe investment; 
Mr. Frost was already given the prize in 1924 and 1931 and 
paid good dividends, but the fact remains that 4 Further 
Range is far from equal to his strongest work, and mean- 
while, among several notable books of poetry published in 
1936, was The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg, who has 
never had the prize and who here produced his most remark- 
able volume. No one expects a prize sponsored by a dignified 
university to go very far in recognizing exceptional original- 
ity or creative experiment, but apparently it does not take 
The Bridge or XXX Cantos to send the Pulitzer committee 
scuttling to its cyclone cellars; the mere memory of Whitman 
is enough to do that. 


Prizes are doubtless a thankless form of generosity. They 
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usually go to the young too soon and to the old too late; to 
this irony the wise have long ago become hardened. But when 
an honor takes on the character of a public institution and 
sets itself up as a standard of virtue, we should resist falling 
into cynical indifference and do what we can to keep its 
prestige up. This is particularly necessary in America where 
literary honors are scarce enough to be worth respecting. 

It may be no simple matter to keep such an honor vigorous 
and instructive, but there are a few simple measures to take 
toward that end. The first is to realize that no honor is 
worth having unless it represents a consistent critical stand- 
ard; the second is to admit that such a standard requires a 
trained competence in the judges who administer it. There 
has been such a seeping of sinister rumors of political influ- 
ence and intrigue from behind the walls of the Pulitzer 
board-room in recent years that there seems to be some doubt 
as to just who finally decides the awards. The poetry com- 
mittee for several years was composed of a state governor 
(formerly a college dean), an operetta librettist, and a maga- 
zine editor who so far as is known has never been guilty of 
writing a poem or knowing much about contemporary poetry. 
A similarly incompetent and unprofessional jury in the case 
of a music or art prize would immediately raise a scandal. 
It is not to be assumed that a jury of poets would work out 
infallibly; the better a poet is the less time he has to keep 
informed of the work and motives of his contemporaries; 
but the chances are that he could tell more by a glance than 
a member of the New York journalistic or academic hier- 
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archy could tell by a year’s mulling over of new books, with 
the subtle pressures and cautions of literary politics in his ears. 

We repeat three suggestions that have appeared before in 
Poetry: There should be on the poetry committee at least 
one poet and one critic of recognized distinction. The prizes 
should not go to the same poet twice within a space of ten 
years. And at least once in three years the honors in poetry 
should go to a work of original and unconventional charac- 
ter, if only to recognize the courage and imagination it takes 
to keep the art of verse active, and alive to its creative 
responsibilities. 

There are fine poets already on the Pulitzer list and ex- 
cellent critics of poetry within easy reach of the jury who 
have never been consulted on the prizes. If they were to 
collaborate the Pulitzer Prize in poetry might gain a genuine 
prestige for discrimination and courage, and in fact a similar 
renovation of the other committees might direct the prizes 
toward something better than best-sellers and box-office hits. 
It would then be possible to feel something better than mild 
boredom when the spring honors are distributed, and to 
accept the prizes as a real contribution to literary intelligence. 
Until that happens they are likely to embarrass the serenity 
of our few remaining Olympians, bless the efforts of the 
publisher’s sales-force and the girl in the box office, or — in 
their wilder efforts at novelty — dazzle and shrivel some 
precocious talent in a glare of premature publicity. There 
are healthier ways than these for a prize to irritate and 
stimulate the critical attention of the public. M. D. Z. 
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REVIEWS 


THE FLAME IN STONE 


The Sleeping Fury, by Louise Bogan. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

There is one word singularly useful that will one day no 
doubt be worn out. But that day I hope is not yet. It is 
the word “authentic.” It expresses the feeling that one has 
at seeing something intimately sympathetic and satisfactory. 
I had the feeling acutely the other day when slipping along 
the east side of the Horseshoe Bend, in the long broad valley 
that runs down to Philadelphia. I saw sunlight, and almost in 
the same moment a snake fence wriggling its black spikedness 
over the shoulder of what in England we should call a 
down, and then the familiar overhanging roof of a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch barn. It would take too long and it would 
perhaps be impolite to the regions in which these words will 
be printed to say exactly why I felt so much emotion at see- 
ing those objects. Let it go at the fact that I felt as if, hav- 
ing traveled for a very long time amongst misty objects 
that conveyed almost nothing to my inner self — nothing, 
that is to say, in the way of association or remembrance — 
I had suddenly come upon something that was an integral 
part of my past. I had once gone heavily over just such 
fields, stopping to fix a rail or so on just such a fence, and 
then around the corner of just such a barn onto a wet dirt 
road where I would find, hitched up, the couple of nearly 
thoroughbred roans who should spiritedly draw over sand 
and boulders my buck-board to the post office at the cross- 
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roads. I had come, that is to say, on something that had been 
the real part of my real life when I was strong, and the blood 
went more swiftly to my veins, and the keen air more deeply 
into my lungs. In a world that has become too fluid, they 
were something authentic. 

I had precisely the same sense and wanted to use that same 
word when I opened Miss Bogan’s book and read the three 
or four first words. They ran: 

Henceforth, from the mind, 
For your whole joy... 
Nothing more. 


I am not any kind of a critic of verse poetry. I don’t 
understand the claims that verse poets make to be (com- 
pared with us prosateurs) beings set apart and mystically 
revered. Indeed if one could explain that, one could define 
what has never been defined by either poet or pedestrian: 
one could define what poetry is. 

But one can’t. No one ever has. No one ever will be 
able to. You might almost think that the real poet, whether 
he write in prose or verse, taking up his pen, causes with 
the scratching on the paper such a vibration that that same 
vibration continues through the stages of being typed, set 
up in print, printed in magazine, and then in a book — that 
that same vibration continues right through the series of 
processes till it communicates itself at last to the reader and 
makes him say as I said when I read those words of Miss 
Bogan’s: “This is authentic.” I have read Miss Bogan 
for a number of years now, and always with a feeling that 
I can’t exactly define. More than anything, it was, as it 
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were, a sort of polite something more than interest. Perhaps 
it was really expectation. But the moment I read those 
words I felt perfectly sure that what would follow would 
be something stable, restrained, never harrowing, never what 
the French call chargé—-those being attributes of what 
one most avoids reading. And that was what followed — 
a series of words, of cadences, thought and disciplined ex- 
pression that brought to the mental eye and ear, in a kind 
of television, the image of Miss Bogan writing at the other 
end of all those processes all the words that go to make up 
this book. 

There are bitter words. But they are not harassingly 
bitter: 


And you will see your lifetime yet 
Come to their terms, your plans unmade — 
And be belied, and be betrayed. 


There are parallel series of antithetical thoughts, but the 
antithesis is never exaggerated : 


Bend to the chart, in the extinguished night 
Mariners! Make way slowly; stay from sleep; 
That we may have short respite from such light 
And learn with joy, the gulf, the vast, the deep. 
There are passages that are just beautiful words rendering 
objects of beauty: 
...+ The hour wags 
Deliberate and great arches bend 


In long perspective past our eye. 
Mutable body, and brief name, 
Confront, against an early sky, 

This marble herb, and this stone flame. 


And there are passages of thought as static and as tran- 
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quil as a solitary candle-shaped-flame of the black yew tree 
that you see against Italian heavens: 


Beautiful now as a child whose hair, wet with rage and tears 
Clings to its face. And now I may look upon you, 

Having once met your eyes. You lie in sleep and forget me. 
Alone and strong in my peace, I look upon you in yours. 


There is, in fact, everything that goes to the making of one 
of those more pensive seventeenth century, usually ecclesi- 
astical English poets who are the real glory of our twofold 
lyre. Miss Bogan may —and probably will — stand some- 
where in a quiet landscape that contains George Herbert, 
and Donne and Vaughan, and why not even Herrick? ‘This 
is not to be taken as appraisement. It is neither the time nor 
the place to say that Miss Bogan ranks with Marvell. But 
it is a statement of gratification — and a statement that from 
now on, when we think of poetry, we must think of Miss 
Bogan as occupying a definite niche in the great stony facade 
of the temple to our Muse. She may well shine in her place 
and be content. Ford Madox Ford 


““WHATSOEVER FORCE OF WORDS” 


Selected Poems, with an Essay on Her Own Poetry, by 

Edith Sitwell. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

To those who receive pleasure from the verbal arts, Miss 
Sitwell’s Selected Poems, with their prefatory apologia, must 
certainly have something to say. Literate readers of her 
present pages will hardly fail to appreciate and wish well an 
artistic enterprise prosecuted with such conviction and con- 
sciousness, and such distinguished gifts of perception and 
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association — an enterprise described elsewhere by Miss Sit- 
well as that of “cultivating all the possibilities of words as 
a medium — of understanding that medium.” 

The word all may be noted in Miss Sitwell’s sentence, 
Not merely the more familiar, the more generally compre- 
hended, the safer possibilities, but a// the possibilities are to 
be cultivated. All the possibilities will include, of course, 
not merely the various conventional meanings which words 
and arrangements of words can have in common for the poet 
and his readers or hearers. They will include the possibil- 
ities of how the words will appear in one or another visual 
arrangement; of how they will sound in one or another aural 
arrangement; of how they will feel for the muscles of speech 
in one or another kinesthetic arrangement, whether overtly or 
emphatically uttered. They will include the possibilities of 
external rhyme — rather soon exhausted — the obscure sub- 
tleties of rhythm, and those delicate and important relations 
between vowels and consonants subsumed, in modern poetry, 
under the heading texture. Not least, they will include the 
cross-modalities of imagery so disconcerting to many, whereby 
the effect of an image originating from one sense mode is im- 
plemented with imagery from another—‘‘the creaking light,” 
“fruit-buds that whimper,” “the sharp green summer rain.” 
All this seems a large program, sufficient for the sustained 
ambitions, not of one, but of many poets. 

Miss Sitwell also speaks of understanding the medium, 
of knowing what one is doing, of conscious art. This is per- 
haps why so many (though by no means all) of her present 
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poems are to be read less as poems, in the usual acceptance 
of that term, than as phrasal and prosodic exhibits; exhibits, 


the effect of words ending in d placed in 
close juxtaposition,”’or of “the effect on rhythm and on speed 


for example, of 


of the use of rhymes, assonances and dissonances, placed out- 
wardly at different places in the line in most elaborate pat- 
terns,” or of “alternate harsh and muted r sounds” on the 
general scheme of a poem. Readers who find it difficult to 
escape their established expectations in poetry will, of course, 
complain. Such exercises, it seems generally assumed, are for 
the poet’s day-book, not his readers. Any assumption of this 
sort, however, is questionable. Progress in the arts, like prog- 
ress in the sciences, is much more a collective enterprise 
than is commonly supposed. Moreover, any literate reader 
who will take the trouble to suppress his customary expecta- 
tions and to read with attention these prosodic and phrasal 
experiments, who will receive their stimulus, who will reread 
them after an interval, should obtain among other valuable 
rewards, some renovation of his verbal experience. He should 
catch new glimpses of the remarkable expressive resources of 
language, and get some significant notion of what words, 
used with verified and conscious skill, can be and are. 

The force of many misunderstandings seems to have 
weighed somewhat on Miss Sitwell, and one may wonder 
whether a profitable strategem in circumventing the auto- 
matic resistance of readers to novelty might not have been 
found in confining at least the more public of her experiments 
to accepted and accustomed spheres of effect, to the safe 
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places. However appearances might run to the contrary, there 
should be ample scope for consciousness and experimental 
analysis even here, for the safe do not always know what 
they are doing, and the safest of the safe make some use of 
varied verbal resources. Perhaps occasionally, in some dim 
dilution, they have even used, or are using, some, a few, of 
the very ingredients of effect which it is her present study to 
isolate in action and to master. Experiments began at such 
points could rouse no outcry at their inception, and after- 
ward innovation could be graduated (if desired) with sub 
liminal stealth. Moreover, if an offensive were undertaken 
in these sectors by a poet of Miss Sitwell’s competence, the 
result might prove surprising evidence of the preferability of 
conscious art to art that is often haphazard or routine or 
both. One may suspect, however, that with Miss Sitwell, 
the pleasures of pioneering have outweighed strategical con- 
siderations. Charles K. Trueblood 


A LITTLE LEGACY 


Reading the Spirit, by Richard Eberhart. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 


Loose the baleful lion, snap 

The frosty bars down from his cage 
And unclasp the virgin pap 

Of the white world to his rage. 


The obvious influence here, as in many of the shorter 
poems in Richard Eberhart’s Reading the Spirit, is Blake. 
And William Blake, for all that he is among the great poets, 
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is also among the worst influences. There is none of us who 
cannot be instructed by Blake’s insight, which is startling, 
bright, sure, and profound; but it is to be doubted if anyone 
can be taught much by Blake’s way of presenting his vision. 
For while he seems both to declare and in his art to demon- 
strate a continual departure from discipline, Blake is actu- 
ally under two disciplines: there is, first, the thing so in- 
tensely seen, whether derived from what he would have 
called innocence, or from experience; and, secondly, the 
strictly disciplined verse of the eighteenth century. From the 
practice of his predecessors Blake does indeed depart, but his 
ear has been trained by them. He is not so far from them 
as to forget them, just as in his drawings he is never really 
so far from Flaxman; what he adds is inimitable, for it is 
his own genius. The corresponding influence in Mr. Eber- 
hart’s case would appear to be the more or less forgotten 
Georgian poets; his natural ear is, to say the most, uncertain; 
and it has been trained in an inept school. 

For with Mr. Eberhart, as so often with the Georgians, 
we never know which way a line is going to fall, whether 
into a flat prostration of prose, which, like an old lady after 
an accident, continues discursive, or into some strange con- 
torted shape, which at first glance looks like poetry, and may 
be, but is poetry that has suffered a serious mishap. One 
thing seems fairly certain: we can no more trust him than 
we could most of the Georgians to keep going as he has 
started. It is not as though there were no gifts. Jf This 
Be Love is quite a good poem. And there are many felici- 
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tous lines, some that are powerful ; but once we have come on 
them we have no confidence as to what will happen next. 
Mr. Eberhart’s Muse is like a cornered rat, ready to turn 
any way. There is no direction. 

Mr. Eberhart is concerned, very properly, with the place 
of man in the modern world. The world, though it may 
never know it, in Mr. Eberhart’s poetry comes off a very 
poor second. What he asserts is a negative, hysterical, and 
sterile individualism. 

The intense quality of desire 
Blasphemes, and is at fault to the core. 
Silence in bitterness is the hardest thing; 
But nobler to ask the fire to burn more, 
If the man can endure, and can sing. 
Even beyond joy and despair are spun 
Unutterable remoteness in the air, 


Intolerable nearness in the sun, 
And the separateness of each man in his lair. 


This is not badly said. But it is as far removed as pos- 
sible from Blake. What that poet thought men and women 
required was “the lineaments of satisfied desire.” 

John Peale Bishop 
AN UNRESPONSIVE WITNESS 
Shiloh. Fragments on a Famous Theme, by Edward Doro. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Doro writes on the side of the angels: the angels 
that are the guides and messengers, are indeed the actual 
forms of the imagination and intelligence at the extremes of 
aspiration and response. He approaches seriously a serious 
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theme — the theme of the Christ who did not die, of the 
salvation yet to come, the theme of the positive, living imagi- 
nation defeated in the individual by the negative, dying im- 
agination. The principal opposing symbols which make his 
machinery are the rose and the nightingale, the sun and the 
moon, Shiloh and Madalen, life and death; and these, with 
his lesser symbols, are, I take it, meant to be composed under 
the general symbol of the ship: the ship of need and desire, 
the ship in which we journey toward an ideal impossible of 
attainment. Within this symbolic framework we are given 
a number of narrative, meditative, and lyrical fragments 
associated with the legend of Shiloh-Christ in a variety of 
verse forms and with a variety of moral emphases. Mr. 
Doro attempts, in short, a great labor of the rational imagi- 
nation: to create a complex metaphor of life and to enact it 
in terms of experience, to make, finally, his metaphor experi- 
ence itself. 

That Mr. Doro—or any other poet in such an attempt— 
should fail of absolute achievement is, because of the insufh- 
ciency of any available intellectual structure to the expressive 
needs of the sensibility, inevitable. It only poses the failure 
in its, radical form to indicate it yourself, as Mr. Doro does, 
by calling your poem Fragments on a Famous Theme. You 
thus merely admit beforehand your intellectual inability to 
master and respond to the terms of the aspiration you feel. 
The result of such an admission is pretty constant: you tend 
to fail where you had no need to, in the dramatic as well as 
the intellectual mastery of your material; you fail because 
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you make insufficient use, sometimes no use at all, of the 
dramatic structural form ready everywhere to your hand; 
and there is emphatically no need for that. In Mr. Doro’s 
poem, speaking of the larger compositional elements, it is 
only an exaggeration to say that what is his beginning should 
have been his end, his end should have been his middle, and 
his middle should have been his beginning. Exaggeration or 
not, the point is that his array of material is confused. The 
virtues of sequence, historical or narrative line, and progres- 
sive deepening of insight are quite lost because never looked 
for. To condense a trope of Henry James, the impact of 
his parade is that of the mob which passes all at once. It is 
the mob of inspiration and the only response we can make 
to it is by joining it; and that is the last adherence poetry 
may own, as it is no response at all but only a blind sur- 
render. Then, and that is the case here, neither the poem 
nor its readers can make other than unresponsive witness to 
the aspiration that moved them. Hence, on the moral plane 
where aspiration enacts itself, we get, from this poem of the 
Christ who did not die, futility instead of despair, confusion 
instead of ecstasy, mere homelessness instead of exile ; precisely 
as in life itself. The confusion of form dictates the obfusca- 
tion of purpose. 

It might be answered that composition is not taught in 
our day; that the beliefs and conventions that foster and 
operate the sensibility are too weak for the weight of poetry; 
that the best mirror for a fragmentary mind is a broken one. 
Let us adopt this popular and irresponsible view. There 
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An Unresponsive Witness 


remain still the fragments recorded, and the responsibility 
they show for the most effective presentation. If your poetry 
is in your passages and lines and words alone, then your 
labors at the craft of detail ought to be unremitting. That 
the fact is to the contrary —that the detail of craft flour- 
ishes only in the composed imagination, however, small or 
imperfect the composition — Mr. Doro’s Shiloh adds wit- 
ness. A good half of Mr. Doro’s rhymes are either dangling, 
inept of sense, or disfigurements of sense; they make hollows 
in his good passages, add baggage, or impede motion. Many 
of his similes are putative, mere ungrounded associations, as 
when he compares sea waves with milky oxen led to shore. 
Some of his descriptive personifications diminish instead of 
heighten emotional certitude, as when waves clamp their jaws 
on the shore. “The metaphors are often incomplete and 
their conspiring parts lack identity, as when 
The selfsame earth reclaims us one and all, 
When sorrow passes, and angels rush upon the squall. 

Again, faulty observation may stultify an image, as when, 
on a sailing ship, “Shiloh advanced to the helm.” Either Mr. 
Doro does not know a helm or has never seen a ship: a few 
lines further on, still in a gale, and with no crew but shad- 
ows, we find Shiloh “at the prow.” In fact, Mr. Doro’s 
words make a generality of the singularly inept; we are 
brought up again and again by just the wrong word, the 
word that takes away meaning and destroys or makes mock 
of feeling: a fatal ineptitude of which the following is only 
a particularly gross example: 
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Eidolon, you who have the plaintive face 
And bearing, the broody grace. 


It is perhaps unkind to mark a man’s ignorance. Broody is 
a very different word from brooding: it is limited to hens 
and other fowl, and means apt or inclined to breed, to sit on 
eggs; a capacity uncommon in the unsubstantial phantom, 
Eidolon. It would be unkind to mark the ignorance if the 
example were isolated ; but it is not; examples are abundant 
— e.g., “restive mire .. . the filth of errant living . . . the 
stench of lilacs,” etc. Poetry does not prosper in such lan- 
guage, nor its fragments shine; and that Mr. Doro should 
resort to it in every passage above ten lines in length is the 
chief cause of his poem’s unresponsiveness to material which, 
I am sure, he has deeply felt. R. P. Blackmur 


HARD AGAINST THIS WORLD 


Address to the Living, by John Holmes. Henry Holt & Co. 
There is more than one relationship between circumstance, 

act, response, and the words men make out of such things. 

Communication is at once practical and provocative. 

On the provocative side, distinguished from the mere 
ability to utter a request or give a command, stands poetry. 
There always has been and always will be a lot of pother 
about the nature of poetry, and poets don’t help matters 
much by being self-conscious about it. The milkman doesn’t 
wake you up in the morning to tell you what an inspiring 
trade he follows. He just delivers the milk, and isn’t even 
there when you drink it. John Holmes has a superior prod- 
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Hard Against This World 


uct to deliver but distracts the reader a little at the start by 
handing out a tract with his bottles. He wants you to know 
what poetry is. Fortunately for him, by the time the reader 
has the cap off the bottle the tract is forgotten. 

Not every poet whose work gets between covers could 
begin a book as well as the title poem begins this one: 

And light, light: on the upper side of earth 

It lies, and on the under side of cloud; 

We are the living, who in light between 

Go forth at morning blest and golden-browed, 
And on our shoulders wear the afternoon; 
Light is the last fact and the first that falls 
On mortal eyes, and while they stare at time, 
Light is a calendar on outdoor walls. 

John Holmes is not one of those people, for all his pre- 
occupation with praise of his craft, who regards poetry as 
a kind of cultural gadget. His works strike the ear as 
thought coming through form, as power comes through wires, 
not as mere form which could carry power if the poet had 
any to transmit. 

His phrasing is simple and direct, without unnecessary 
ornamentation, having that best ornament of all communica- 
tion, a designed and executed fitness, no less praiseworthy 
because it may be instinctive: 

Once in a lucid and ironic season, 

I looked behind the mask the living wear, 
Hardly expecting either fiend or angel 
Under the tarnished brightness of that stare, 


But saw a meager spirit, hungry, thirsty, 
Refuse the rushing fountain of the heart; 
Account his age on fingers; always careful 
To utter important words too far apart. 
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The reader who is concerned, as many undoubtedly are, 
with poetry as a stockbroker is with ticker-tape, will per- 
haps, in his haste to take profit, pass John Holmes by as 
lacking in speculative appeal. Yet such value as Address to 
the Living represents has more than once sustained mankind 
through periods which saw mere speculative appeal become 
a laughing stock. 

A poet is not merely someone who can create a style in 
sound nor even one who, like a dachshund or a sealyham, can 
express individuality and drive to distraction others who are 
mere spaniels by coaxing them to change. A poet is someone 
whose observing nearness to the circumstances and details of 
life have given him that passionate directness which in any 
company may command attention. He is the man to whom 
we instinctively attribute authority as we instinctively at- 
tribute beauty to a woman who commands our attention 
no matter what her features. John Holmes is a poet, and 
his first book puts exceptionally few veils between the author 
and the reader. Its lyric quality is unmistakable: 


Put all the past behind, 

One bird we sent away 

Will come back with its kind, 
And come this time to stay. 


We have not long to wait 

Until with an airy thunder 

Our ears reverberate, 

Our eyes are filled with wonder 

To see the flock fly home, 

And, wheeling down in flight, 

Come suddenly to bloom 

And turn the green tree white. Raymond Holden 
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AGAINST THE GRAIN 


Primitivism and Decadence, A Study of American Experi- 
mental Poetry, by Yvor Winters. Arrow Editions. 

Yvor Winters has devoted to criticism a mind of rare, if 
somewhat specialized, sensitiveness and equally rare severity. 
His own verse is notable for an ardent care in composition 
which dignifies the art of poetry even when that appears to be 
a chief part of its intention. He is thus in a position to write, 
and has written exquisitely, of other work. In the develop- 
ment of his verse and criticism, furthermore, Winters has 
followed a curve of great historical interest. Beginning in 
the Twenties with minute, finely cut poems in a manner 
related to the Chinese, he proceeded first to longer experi- 
ments in free verse and then to the adoption of traditional 
English verse forms. This progression was unusually delib- 
erate, decisive in the end, and accompanied by one of the 
earliest formulations of critical standards by any writer 
in Winters’ field. It was so early, in fact, that while Wint- 
ers’ rediscovery of traditional values is typical of his genera- 
tion, it is largely independent and owes little impetus to the 
social awakening of the Thirties which instructed many of 
his contemporaries. In the five essays contained in this book 
Winters has condensed his critical work from 1929 to 1934 
and has shown how his adverse judgments on modern experi- 
mental poetry were derived from his study of “the ethical 
significance of rhetoric.” The book is sharply written and 
extremely valuable both as a corrective to lazy acceptances 
and as a reminder of possibilities in literature which are not 
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well ignored. It is marked, however, by a precious and 
puritanical temper which has been increasingly evident in 
Winters’ reviews and which the writer’s ethic apparently 
permits him to confuse with strength of mind. 

It is probably necessary to commit to unqualified damna- 
tion much of the mediocer experimentation of the past 
twenty years; it is also sane to remember that even fine 
literature is created by men of mortal clay and is as liable as 
they are to error and sin; nevertheless, some of Winters’ 
incidental remarks on the work of Hemingway, Pound, 
Eliot, and James Joyce in particular have a perverse, almost 
invidious ring. At times his style is nearer to that of argu- 
ment than that of exposition, and it is often difficult to agree 
that his conclusions wholly follow from his premises and the 
evidence he has adduced. The evidence itself, as represented 
by examples from the work of Crane, Eliot, Williams, 
Bridges, Moore, and others, will not often bear without 
qualification the interpretations he has placed upon it. More- 
over, he has regrettably slighted some of his own material. 
The penetrating essay entitled The Extension and Reinte- 
gration of the Human Spirit which appeared in The 
American Caravan for 1929 is perceptible mainly by its 
emasculation, and instead of expanding the criticism of Yeats 
which appeared in his review of T. Sturge Moore in The 
Hound and Horn in 1933, he has let that poet off with a 
passing reference. The excuse that his subject is modern 
American experimental poetry will scarcely do for a book 
in which the merits of Moore and Bridges are so much 
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discussed. That these were deliberate omissions appears in 
Winters’ prefatory remarks to the second essay, on the struc- 
tural methods of the experimental poets: “I shall have little 
to say of their talents, their ineliminable virtues, but shall 
rather take these for granted.” Economy is surely better 
served than justice if we must remain in doubt as to just 
how Winters understands and responds to the excellences of 
these writers. The word I have italicized might almost 
suggest that he has done his best to eliminate them, and this, 
stated in its strongest terms, is the impression which most 
damages his book. 

Its narrowness, as I have indicated, occurs in the applica- 
tion of Winters’ principles rather than in the principles 
themselves. Winters looks on poetry as a formal discipline 


” 


which is also a “technique of contemplation,” enabling the 
poet to define a “‘moral attitude toward experience.” ‘These 
concepts are not as frigid as they sound; they are mature and 
at their proper generality they cover the composition of most 
lyric poetry. Moreover, Winters defines admirably the wide 
latitude of means by which poems get written, pure form 
and pure feeling being present in varying degrees and in- 
tensity of seizure. In judging the moral attitudes thus per- 
fected he has two criterions: formal organization and com- 
plexity of the experience mastered. These again are appli- 
cable to most poetry. But to show what he means Winters 
quotes a sonnet by Allen Tate and a lyric by Howard Baker 
which he sets up as better in both respects than the work of 
Eliot and MacLeish. Aside from the oddity of linking the 
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two latter without differentiation, it seems to me that the 
experience mastered in Ash Wednesday, for example, is no 
less complex for being rarer than Tate’s and that there 
would be a fair presumption of higher organization in Eliot's 
poem from the mere fact that Eliot was not content with 
the sonnet form. It is a further non sequitur to say as Win- 
ters does that because Eliot’s form is generally “loose,” para- 
phrase constitutes a much slighter betrayal. Later, in a 
section on “pseudo-reference,” Winters puts such pressure 
on his logic to justify his tastes that a rather oblique but 
quite paraphrasable passage from Hart Crane is called “un- 
intelligible,” Eliot’s lyrically suggested symbols of interna- 
tional society in Gerontion are taken as “references to a 
non-existent plot,” and in general the very pertinent question 
of how far a poet may be successful with imaginary or arbi- 
trary references is more aggravated than answered. It is 
almost as if in making out a case for the unquestionable 
structural mastery of his two admired exemplars, the late 
Poet Laureate and T. Sturge Moore, Winters felt impelled 
not only to deprecate the original forms of Pound, Eliot, 
and Joyce but to forego mentioning their specific materials 
and impulses. For example, it is merely absurd to say that 
the “central theme” of Ulysses is that “romantic antithesis 
of moods” which Winters rightly condemns as stylistic ado- 
lescence in Laforgue and readily demolishes in the apologias 
of Kenneth Burke. The essay on Poetic Convention in this 
book and the final essay on meter contain qualifications which 
mitigate this effect and add to their great distinction as 
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guides to some of the subtlest traditional resources of poetry. 
But it is disappointing on the whole to feel that Winters has 
not squarely met the questions he has raised. 

Robert Fitzgerald 


COMMENT 


Poetry is happy to announce a new prize to be added to its list 
of awards next November. This is the Harriet Monroe Memorial 
Prize, of $100, and has been established by Inez Cunningham 
Stark of Chicago, a friend of Porrry’s founder and of the magazine, 
by whose generosity this award will be given annually for the next 
five years. It is specified that the prize shall be given this first 
year, if possible, to the writer of a sonnet or sequence of sonnets 
printed in our current volumes, XLIX and L, and we hope that 
poets will respond by submitting work of a quality worthy of honor 
next autumn, but to be published before the October issue. 

Our prize list next November promises to be one of the longest 
in Portry’s history. We are thus far certain of the following: the 
Helen Haire Levinson Prize, the Guarantors Prize, the Oscar Blu- 
menthal Award for Poetry, the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize (to 
a young poet), the Midland Authors’ Prize, and a Lyric Prize in 
Memory of Harriet Monroe, with our new Harriet Monroe Me- 
morial Prize now added. This generous list lends the greatest pos- 
sible encouragement to the staff of the magazine in their work of 
continuing Poetry and of renewing its financial security for the 
future. 

On April 23rd, in the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago, there was held the annual dinner of the Friends of Lit- 
erature, the Chicago society whose awards to poets and to PoETRY 
in recent years have formed a distinguished and valuable patronage 
of American literature. The subsidiary organization of the Friends 
of Literature is the Chicago Foundation for Literature, which for 
seven years has given a series of awards to writers on the occasion 
of its annual banquet in April. This year the dinner was in the 
form of a Memorial to Harriet Monroe, with its benefits assigned 
to Poetry. The evening combined a happy memory of Miss Mon- 
roe’s life, work, and friendships in Chicago with an observance of 
her long labors on behalf of modern literature. The president of 
the Friends of Literature, Mrs. Carl I. Henrikson, introduced Dr. 
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Preston Bradley, who acted as toastmaster, he in turn introducing 
a number of guest speakers who paid their tribute to Miss Monroe 
and the place of Poetry in the cultural life of Chicago. These 
included Edith Franklin Wyatt, Helena Carus, Mary Donaghey, 
Lewellyn Jones, Rabbi Louis L. Mann of the Mecca Temple, George 
B. Utley of the Newberry Library, Robert Ross of the British Con- 
sulate, Elder Olson, Marion Strobel Mitchell, Roscoe Thomas, and 
the Editor and Associate Editor of the magazine. Poetry is greatly 
indebted to the interest of the Friends of Literature, and hopes their 
example will be followed by other societies in this and other com- 
munities who have the good state of American literature at heart. 

Another Chicago literary society, the Friends of American 
Writers, held its annual banquet at the Congress Hotel two eve- 
nings earlier, on April 21st. This society, through its Foundation 
for Literature, has also been generous in its recognition of Chicago 
and Middle Western authors, and in its benefactions to Poetry. 
It closed another successful year with awards for verse (to Lionel 
Wiggam, for Landscape with Figures) and non-fiction (to Edward 
S. Rines, for Old Historic Churches of America), and with talks 
from local writers and editors — Kenneth Horan, Marion Strobel, 
Franklin Meine, Otto Eisenschiml, F. B. Millett, Thomas Clark, 
and the Editor of Poetry — who were followed by Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam of the Methodist Church. The speakers were graciously 
introduced by Mrs. Charles B. Spaulding, of the Board of Directors, 
and were preceded by remarks of welcome from Mrs. Frederic H. 
Bradshaw, president of the society. 

The annual list of fellowships awarded by the Guggenheim 
Foundation of New York this year included the names of five 
poets: Louise Bogan (who was granted an extension of her inter- 
rupted appointment of 1933), Frederic Prokosch, Harold Lewis 
Cook, Jesse Stuart, and Sterling Brown, all of whom will practice 
their art abroad or in various parts of America during the ensuing 
twelve months. 

The Journal des Poétes, of Brussels, Belgium, is preparing an 
anthology of contemporary American poetry, all schools to be rep- 
resented. Poets may submit three or four poems for consideration, 
addressing them to René Meurant, 20, rue Adolphe Mathieu. 

Some Poems of Mallarmé, as translated by Roger Fry, which ap- 
peared in London (Chatto & Windus) last winter, has now been 
published in America by the Oxford University Press. The English 
edition of this book was reviewed in our March issue. 
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Comment 


A Bibliography of the Works of Edna St. Vincent Millay, by Karl 
Yost, has just been published by Harper & Bros. For this book 
Harold Lewis Cook has written an appreciative essay on Miss 
Millay’s work, and she herself has contributed a foreword. The 
volume includes complete collations of Miss Millay’s verse in books 
and periodicals, and full lists of critical books and articles about it. 

The League of American Writers is holding another Congress 
in New York on June 4th-6th, at Carnegie Hall and the New 
School for Social Research. Addresses will include factual and 
critical analyses of the novel, drama, poetry, films, and radio, and 
on recent activities in other countries. The Congress also plans to 
launch an organization of American writers of a national scope. 
The call to order has been signed by, among others, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Malcolm Cowley, Waldo Frank, Langston Hughes, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Genevieve Taggard, Jean Starr Untermeyer, Lewis 
Mumford, Robert Morss Lovett, and other representatives of vari- 
ous branches of contemporary literature. 

The League is also sponsoring a book of translations of Spanish 
loyalist verse written out of the Civil War. Rolfe Humphries is in 
charge (125 East 24th St., New York) and such poets as Stanley 
Kunitz, Babette Deutsch, William Carlos Williams, Genevieve 
Taggard, and Muriel Rukeyser will participate. 

Mr. Samuel French Morse, of Danvers, Mass., was graduated a 
year ago from Dartmouth College, and has twice before appeared 
in Poetry. 

Frances Shaw (Mrs. Howard van Doren Shaw), of Chicago, is 
the author of two books of verse and an old contributor to this 
magazine. 

Mr. Walter Evans Kidd lives in Portland, Oregon. Doris Cald- 
well (Mrs. Jos. A. C.) lives in San Diego, Cal. Mr. Franklin Folsom, 
born in Boulder, Colo., in 1907, graduated from the University 
of Colorado, taught at Swarthmore, studied three years as a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford, and now lives in New York. 

Grace Fallow Norton (Mrs. George Macrum) of Sloatsburg, 
N. Y., is the author of Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s and 
The Miller’s Youngest Daughter. 

Dorothy C. Alyea (Mrs. Ethan D. A.), lives in Montclair, N. J. 
Miss Laura Lee Bird lives in Brenham, Texas. 

The other poets of this issue are new contributors to PoETRy: 

Mr. Philip Parker, born in Jamaica in 1904, received his B.A. 
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and B.Litt. at Oxford and has been a staff member of the Bodleian 
Library. He lives at Eastbourne, England. 

Mr. William Everson lives in Selma, Cal., and has issued a 
pamphlet of verse, These Are the Ravens. Mr. Thomas Lanier 
Williams, of St. Louis, Mo., has recently attended Washington 
University. 

Miss Elizabeth Yolande Gilbert, of Boston, Mass., has translated 
with Mr. Su Kai Ming a volume of Chinese poems, mostly of the 
Sung Dynasty, never before rendered into English, to be called 
The Coral Bough, from which we print two examples. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 
The Fall of the City, A Verse Play for Radio, by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Selected Poems, by Edith Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Sebastian, by Rayner Heppenstall. J. M. Dent & Sons, London. 
Heron at Sunset, by Jay G. Sigmund. English Club of Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
51 Poems, by Robert Goldsborough. Scribner Press, New York City. 
Quiet Corner, by Patience Strong. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Drum Beats, by Kendall Banning. Kaleidograph Press, Dallas, Tex. 
Questing Spirit, by Emma L. Johnston. Banner Press, Atlanta, Ga. 
Music of Morning, by Katharine Kennedy. Banner Press. 
The Luring Flute, by Caroline Lawrence Dier, Dorrance & Co. 
Out With the Tide, by Lucie Karme Gillett. Dorrance & Co. 
The Starry Scroll, by Louise Winsor Brooks. The Little Book 
House, Nantucket Island, Mass. 
A TRANSLATION, PROSE AND AN ANTHOLOGY: 
Ion of Euripides, trans. with notes by H. D., Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Milton and Wadsworth, Poets and Prophets, by Sir Herbert J. C. 
Grierson. Macmillan Co. 


A Bibliography of the Works of Edna St. Vincent Millay, by Karl 
Yost. With an Essay by Harold Lewis Cook and Introductions 
and Three Poems by Miss Millay. Harper & Bros. 

Robert Frost: A Bibliography, by W. B. Shubrick Clymer and 
Charles R. Green, Jones Library, Amherst, Mass. 

Modern Troubadours, A Collection of Contemporary American 
Poetry. Artcraft Books, San Francisco, Cal. 
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